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THOMAS TELFORD 


1757 - 1834 j f 
The first genuine professional } 
Road Engineer. the construction of ; 
The Holyhead Road was among \ 
his major achievements 
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Merrie England 


Ve Holyhead, Koad 


This highway combines historic association and majestic scenery. A 
: coaching atmosphere pervades the road through three counties, till 
' “Shakespeare's Country” is reached and proud, devastated Coventry. 
Industrious Birmingham, the Black Country, and scholastic Shrewsbury 








considerable section 
of this Road isthe. 
Roman Walling Street 






) form a gateway to the scenic grandeur of Wales, whose mountains, Po Archivay 
| | streams and dales culminate in a riot of loveliness about Bettws-y-Coed. 

Did Telford, constructing his Menai Bridge, dream, we wonder, of 

the great transformation in road transport that John Boyd Dunlop's 

introduction of the first practicable pneumatic tyre was to eflect ? 
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SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1946. 


A ROYAL OCCASION IN “ROYAL” WEATHER: THEIR MAJESTIES WALKING AMONG THEIR GUESTS AT THE FPIRST 
POST-WAR GARDEN PARTY AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


The brilliantly green lawns and bright skies provided a perfect setting for their Majesties’ _ Princess Royal. Although there was some relaxation in the pre-war rules of dress, the 
first post-war Afternoon Party in the grounds of Buckingham Palace on July 9. Our occasion was nevertheless a distinguished one and brought back to the London social 
photograph, which was taken while the royal party were walking among the seven thousand * scene some of its former splendour. Among other members of the Royal Family present 
guests, shows the King and Queen nearest the camera; behind them the two Princesses, were the Duchess of Kent, Princess Alice and the Earl of Athlone, and Lord and Lady Louis 
Princess Margaret holding out her hand to a friend; further back, Queen Mary with the Mountbatten. Among other Royal Houses represented were Greece, Yugoslavia and !raq 
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OMEWHERE Mr. Walter de la Mare comments 
on the curious but undeniable fact that every- 
thing that Miss E. or Miss J.—I forget which—eats, 
thereafter becomes Miss E. or Miss J. I cannot recall 
his exact words: he does so in verse. But it is an 
all-important truth and one which, when Mr. de la 
Mare first gave expression to it, was almost completely 
overlooked in this country. To the ordinary Briton 
in the early years of the present century food was 
thought of as something almost extraneous to life. 
One bought it automatically, if one 
had the money to do so; what it 
was, so long as one fancied the taste 
of it, where it was grown and how it 
was grown were regarded as of no 
importance whatever. The world 
was our provision store, and we had 
the gold to buy what stock of it we 
pleased and for as long as we 
pleased. Or so we supposed. 

Everything that goes into Miss 
J. becomes Miss J. Everything that 
goes into John Bull becomes John 
Bull. From which arises this curious 
query: Is John Bull, fed on his 
present exiguous ration of meat, 
his weekly pat of stale margarine, 
his loaf of pasty, vitiated, white or 
rather dingy bread, his faded 
vegetables, his watery - looking, 
bottled beer and milk, the same 
person as he was when he fed off 
roast beef, wholemeal bread, the 
fresh, unprocessed fruits of the 
earth, milk straight from the cow 
and ale so stark that, as John 
Nyren said, it would make a cat 
speak ? Is the Englishman of 1946 
as robust, as energetic, as sane, as 
liberty-loving as the Englishman of 
a hundred years ago? Or, if he is, 
is he likely to remain so on the 
present rations ? 

Of course, to be able to judge 
the issue fairly, one must bear in 
mind that there were a great many 
Englishmen in the past who lived 
on even worse fare than that en- 
joyed by the average Englishman 
to-day. While some were living on 
the finest food in the world—grown 
on the finest soil by the greatest 
agricultural skill ever attained by 
man—a great many others, crowded 
together in the slums of London 
and the new industrial towns, were 
fed on mouldy and rancid scraps. 
The submerged tenth in the 1840's 
could scarcely be said to feed at all. 
Yet even allowing for this fact—one 
that has rightly disturbed many 
subsequent historians, though it 
appeared to disturb few well-to-do 
people at’ the time—the «majority 
of the British people in the days 
when we still raised the bulk of our 
own food fed a great deal better 
than we do to-day. They knew far 
less of remedial medicine and 
surgery, and their public health 
services were non-existent, but they 
had better stomachs, better breath- 
ing apparatus, better teeth, tougher 
muscles and stronger nerves. They 
were healthy creatures. Can we claim as much 
for ourselves in 1946? The great majority of us ? 

For unless we can answer this question with 
absolute assurance in the affirmative-——and I do not 
think we can—the food question is the most vital of 
all the questions that affect the Englishman to-day. 
It is more important than the atomic bomb, than the 
future of Germany, than good relations with Russia, 
than nationalisation, than the American Loan. It 
goes to the root of the whole matter and of the whole 
nation. It is, or should be, Priority No. 1. But it 
does not seem to be regarded as such by those in 
authority. 


THE CANONISATION OF THE BLESSED MOTHER CABRINI : 
A PAINTING OF THE NEW SAINT, SHOWING HER IN GLORY, AS 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


The admirable people who govern us—I am not 
referring to our legislators—appear to be remarkably 
little interested in food. I suppose they eat some- 
where in their suburban and Kensington homes before 
leaving every morning for Whitehall and on their 
tardy return every evening—tardy because they keep 
such long, conscientious hours—and, certainly, a con- 
siderable number of them partake of some refreshment 
at midday in the club-houses of Pall Mall and 
St. James’s Street. But they seem able to sustain 
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AFTER THE CEREMONIES. 


Mother Cabrini, who died in 1917, was canonised at St. Peter’s on July 7. A portrait painting of the Blessed Mother 
was reproduced in our issue of july 13. The ceremonies were 
American citizen to be made a saint; they were the first canonisation 
established a record in taking place within thirty 
where she founded the Order of Sisters of the 
assisting Italian emigrants. 
States and other countries. 
pronounced that two Italians suffering from incurable d 


rs of her death. 


She was also r sible for foundi 
In 1939 two miracles were attributed to her when 
iseases had been 





Taylor represented President Truman at the ceremonies. 


their chair-borne labours on a diet which would 
probably have sent an old-fashioned navvy into a 
blasphemous decline. And, judging by results, it 
does not appear to be a very vitalising diet ; it certainly 
does not produce anything very noticeable in the way 
of energy, robustness, decision. Comparing their 
manifestation of these attributes with that shown by, 
say, paratroop or M.T.B. officers during the late war, 
it looks as if their diet must be somewhat deficient in 
the vitamins that make for the strenuous qualities of 
leadership. Everything that goes into Mr. J. becomes 
Mr. J. And something a good deal better, one feels, 
might with advantage go into Mr. J. One has only 





A NOBLE GUARD STANDS ON DUTY BESIDE 
NUNS AND OTHERS PRAY BEFORE IT 


especially notable in that Mother Cabrini is the first 
ceremonies since the outbreak of the war, and 
In 1889 Mother a went to New York, 
red Heart and carried out much useful work, perceutety, in 
schools, hospitals yo re 

the Sacred Congregation of Rites 

healed through her intercession. Mr. Myron 





to compare the aggressive, energetic American business 
man, who to-day competes with our civil servants 
when the latter try to restock our depleted national 
larder, to realise how greatly handicapped the latter 
are by their diet or lack of it. The steak-fed Yank 
gets first to the post every time. No wonder we 
have to go short! 

An indifferent diet breeds, perhaps, an indifference 
to diet. Whatever the reason, as I have said, our 
rulers seem to find little that is urgent to them in our 
food situation. One would think 
that in our present hungry plight— 
one likely, by all accounts, to get a 
great deal worse unless we immedi- 
ately bestir ourselves—they would 
be unable to rest so long as a single 
acre that might be raising food 
remains unprofitably employed.' 
True, they have ordered a relative 


only at the expense of decreasing our 
scanty supplies of meat, milk, butter 
and eggs. What we gain on the 
roundabouts by this decision will 
almost certainly be lost—and, if the 
weather be adverse, more than 
lost—on the swings. But I have not 
so far heard of any urgency to divert 
land at present being used for 
non-agricultural purposes to the 
_ purpose of growing food, though 
that purpose is presumably every bit 
as important as was the making 
of guns, tanks and aeroplanes in 
1940. We cannot be healthy with- 
out food; we cannot be strong 
without food ; we cannot maintain 
our ideals in the world without 
food ; we cannot even exist with- 
out food. We must be fed who 
speak the tongue that Shakespeare 
spoke, the faith and morals hold 
that Milton held! Yet hundreds 
of thousands of acres are still 
retained by the War Office for 
training purposes connected with 
the last war which, owing to the 
revolutionary development of new 
weapons, are most unlikely to have 
any practical relation to the next. 
Vast areas of land are laid down, 
too, for giant airfields, whose 
military usefulness is almost cer- 
tain to be superseded by the 
rocket and its, presumably, atomic 
missiles. And, incredible though 
it seems, other airfields are still 
being built on fine agricultural land 
in order to facilitate the ease and 
speed with which a tiny handful 
of international financiers, top- 
ranking politicians and high civil 
servants can speed from one 
“= country to another on their inscru- 
table business, as though the real 
wealth of the world is likely to be 
increased by a single ear of corn or 
a single blade of grass as a result 
of such hustling. Even our cities 
are full of blitzed and useless spaces 
which might be growing urgently- 
needed vegetables and raising pigs, 
geese and poultry, but which are 
now only supporting ruins. Most 
of them, of course, are rated by our accountancy- 
ridden local administration at figures which, by any 
accountant’s logic, make them infinitely too “ valu- 
able ’’ for such an unimportant activity as growing 
food. And what about our innumerable golf-courses ? 
Why should they not be ploughed up to grow more 
wheat ? Are they really more valuable than the 
richly-productive pasture-lands which are everywhere 
being sacrificed this autumn to increase next year’s 
wheat yields ? 
“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “I mind my belly very 
studiously, for I look upon it that he who will not 
mind his belly will scarcely mind anything else ! ”’ 


the United 


N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “‘ The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 


increase in our wheat acreage, but | 
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PICTURESQUE 

CEREMONIES 

DURING THE 
ROYAL VISIT TO 


CANTERBURY. 


N July 11. the 
King and Queen, 

with Princess Eliza- 
beth, visited the 
ancient city, cathedral 
and school of Canter- 
bury. After a tour of 
the city, in which they 
saw the scars left by 
German bombing and 
inspected the newly- 
discovered Roman 
tessellated pavement 
and specimens of 
Roman pottery, the 
Royal. Party arrived 
at the Cathedral. Here, 
after being received by 
the Dean, who pre- 
sented the headmaster 
of the King’s School 
and other members of 
the Chapter, they were 
conducted on a private 
tour of the great cathe- 


dral. At St. Michael's 
(Contistued on right. 


(RIGHT.) A NEW CHAR- 
TER FOR A 1300-YEAR- 
OLD SCHOOL. THE KING 
ON THE NORMAN STAIR- 
CASE AT KING’S SCHOOL, 
CANTERBURY,. PRE- 
SENTING TO THE DEAN 
OF CANTERBURY A 
ROYAL CHARTER FOR 
THE SCHOOL ; BETWEEN 
THEM, THE ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY, AND TO HIS 
MAJESTY’S LEFT, THE 
QUEEN AND PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH. 
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Chapel they watched 
the daily ceremony 
of the turning a leaf of 
The Buffs ‘* Book of 
Life’"’ by an N.C.O. 
of the regiment, and the 
King himself rang the 
ship's bell of H.M.S. 
Canterbury, another of 
the Cathedral's daily 
commemorative cere- 
monies. In the after- 
noon the Royal Party 
attended the service of 
thanksgiving in the 
Cathedral. Their 
Majesties also paid a 
visit to King's School, 
Canterbury, the 1300- 
year-old foundation of 
which some pictures 
appeared in our last 
week's number. While 
there, the King was 
welcomed by a Latin 
address from the cap- 
tain of the school and 
after a speech of reply, 
in which he referred 
to the school’s ancient 
association with the 
Cathedral, he presented 
to the Dean, as Chair- 
man of the Governors, 
a Royal Charter for 

the School. 


(LEFT.) A ROYAL CERE- 
MONY IN THE NORTH 
WALK OF CANTER- 
BURY'S GREAT 
CLOISTER ; HIS MAJESTY 
WITH QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH, LOOKING UP AT 
THE ROYAL ARMS, ONE 
OF THE FIVE NEW 
SHIELDS IN THE GROIN- 
ING WHICH HE HAD 
JUST UNVEILED. LEFT 
AND RIGHT RESPEC- 
TIVELY CAN BE SEEN 


. THE ARCHBISHOP AND 


DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
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THE JUBILEE OF BRITISH MOTORING: SOME EARLY STEPPING- 
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(ABOVE.) AN INTERESTING WAR 

VEHICLE, CARRYING A _ LIGHT 
(LEFr.) AN EARLY EXPOSURE MAXIM GUN AND CHRISTENED 
OF THE ABSURD LAW OF THE THE ‘‘ MOTOR-SCOUT,” BEING 
RED FLAG, REPEALED IN 1896: DEMONSTRATED BY ITS INVEN- \ 
MR. HENRY HEWETSON IN HIS TOR, MR. FREDERICK SIMMS, \ 
3-H.P. BENZ, WITH HIS CYCLIST AT A RICHMOND SHOW IN 18Q9._ | 
“scout” AND BOY WITH A a) :" 

pa a. SC 
JOKE” RED FLAG. 
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THE NEW CORPS OF AUTOMOBILE VOLUNTEERS, FORMED IN 1902 FOR THE CONVEYANCE OF STAFF OFFICERS 


wa wr A. * as 5 ¢ . 9 . IN THE FIELD, THE CARRYING OF DESPATCHES, AND THE LAYING OF TELEGRAPH LINES. 
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inom sitiiietiietiataiadianaiteiaeatinumadiiian 
ae See a 
A> DRAWING OF LORD ROBERTS ‘“‘ON A MOTOR-CAR” AT 
|) ALDERSHOT IN 1902, WHEN THE NEW CORPS OF AUTOMOBILE 
VOLUNTEERS (SEE PICTURE ON RIGHT) WAS FORMED. 
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\, “A MOTOR-CAR FOR ONE” WAS THE TITLE FOR D 
WALES. ... A VERY FINELY CONSTRUCTED ' 

22-HORSE-POWER DAIMLER.’’—MARCH 7, 1903. 


AN EARLY MOTOR-BUS OF 1903, INTRODUCED BY LONDON . 
BUS OWNERS TO MEET THE INCREASED COMPETITION CAUSED . “A NEW SIGHT IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE: THE FIRST MOTOR CAB-RANK IN LONDON "’—FROM THB ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE ELECTRIFICATION OF TRAMWAY rd LONDON NEWS OF MAY 26, 1906, WHICH COMMENTED ON THIS AS A NEW THREAT TO HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES. \ 
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Werecenenanegavennnn 

These photographs of early stages in fifty years of British automobile history Here, once the town house of Baron Lionel de Rothschild, is staged a 
provide an interesting context to the jubilee celebrations of the British motor Pageant of Fifty Years of Progress, open to the public from July, 19 to 
industry, scheduled to begin this Thursday (July 18), when Mr. J. Wilmot, August 10, after which it will be shown in Cardiff, Birmingham, ‘Coventry, 
Minister of Supply, will officially open the headquarters of the industry, the and Manchester. The exhibition includes scale models of motor-vehicles from 
new offices of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, at 148, Piccadilly. - 1896 onwards—in themselves a complete record of fifty years’ progress in 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE INTEREST KING EDWARD VII. TOOK IN MOTOR-CARS : 
; A GARDNER-SERPOLLET MODEL BUILT FOR HIS MAJESTY IN I9QOI. 
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Le co nr mT \ A “‘ SPECIAL’ VEHICLE OF THE CORPS OF AUTOMOBILE VOLUNTEERS IN 1902: 
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AN “ADVANCE MODEL” OF THE: NEW MOTOR-HANSOMS INTRODUCED TO LONDON i 
IN 1903: A TWO-CYLINDER 12-H.P. ASTER, WITH SEAT FOR AN EXTRA PASSENGER. My 
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THE GORDON-BENNETT RACE IN 1903: M. JENATZY (GERMANY) IN HIS 
MERCEDES, FINISHING’ UNDER THE GRANDSTAND AT BALLYSHANNON. 
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a " KING EDWARD VII. SETTING A NEW FASHION OF MOTORING TO THE RACES: 
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AN EARLY OLYMPIA ODDITY : THE VAUXHALL THREE-CYLINDER 7/9 H.P. 


“ HOODED DOCTOR’S CAR” EXHIBITED IN 1905 AND PRICED AT £218 158. AN ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS DRAWING OF 1906, SHOWING THE KING IN GOGGLES. 


automobile design. The .outstanding feature of the celebration programme will 
be a London Jubilee Cavalcade on July 27, when the King and Queen will 
revigw,. in Regent's Park, an imposing procession of some 450 vehicles varying 
in ‘‘ vintage "from 1896 to 1946. Similar cavalcades are to be organised in 
the provinces and in Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, on later dates. 


A famous pre-war annual event, the London to Brighton run of veteran 
cars, will this year be revived as part of the jubilee celebrations, and the 
veterans will be accompanied on this occasion by their scions of 1946—the 
latest models from Britain's motor factories. The event is to be broadcast, 
and the July 27 Cavalcade will form a B.B.C. television feature. 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


EATRIX POTTER died two-and-a-half years ago at 
the age of seventy-seven. Her name was almost 
universally known : those who were too old to have known 
the author of *‘ Peter Rabbit ” and ‘‘ Jemima Puddleduck ” 
as children, knew her as parents, in a period when tolerable 
new books for children were lamentably scarce and 
Miss Potter was a ‘safe bet” for the young ones. 
But about her personal life nothing was known by 
the public; and there was general surprise when 
it was disclosed at her death that she was not 
merely an industrious and talented producer of ‘‘ Books 
for the Bairns,’”’ but a woman who had always been 
in comfortable circumstances, was a practical farmer in 
the Lake District, and was public-spirited enough to 
acquire thousands of acres in that district and leave 
them to the National Trust. She was so little known 
personally that the newspapers frequently credited 
Mrs. Sidney Webb (born Beatrice Potter) with her 
stories and pictures. That used, I well remember, 
greatly to amuse the joint-author of the ‘ Minority 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law” 
and all those vast statistical tomes about Trade 
Unionism and such things: for Mrs. Webb, ‘for 
all her great qualities, would have been little fun 
in a nursery, and knew it. Beatrix Potter, it now 
appears, was also aware of the confusion, and wasn’t 
amused at all: she was indignant; and that perhaps 
might have shaken Mrs. Webb a little, had she known 
it. In 1916 she wrote: ‘' The letters which ask for 
particulars about ‘ Beatrix Potter’ are very perplexing. 
I have a most intense dislike to advertisement (And 
I have got on quite well enough without it). On 
the other hand, a mystery is silly and it invites 
curiosity. And I object to being supposed to be the 
wife of Sidney Webb, a member of the late Socialist 
Government. He married a Miss Beatrice Potter—no 
relation. There were photographs of him in the 
newspapers; it said his wife had written children’s 
books.”” This didn’t matter to Mrs. Sidney Webb—or 
Lady Passfield, as she ultimately might have called, 
but wouldn’t call, herself. It was amusing and even 
flattering to be considered capable of producing heavy 
blue-books and little books about Toads, Squirrels and 
Hedgehogs, illustrated by the Author. There is an 
Augustan epigram about two Italian musicians practicing 
here, which runs : 


Strange that such difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 


And perhaps there wasn’t much ; and to our rapid popular 
Press there seemed no difference between Beatrice and 
Beatrix. There was; and Beatrix found the confusion 
galling. For, secluded as she was, she was a stout Tory, 
and a Protectionist, and her only incursion into politics 
occurred during the Tariff Reform controversy. In 1916 : 
‘* Beatrix Potter did two things: she wrote and printed 
at her own expense 
a characteristically 
vigorous (though 
none too clear) 
argument in favour 
of /rotection, and 
She drew by hand 
some scores of 
coloured _ posters. 
The printed sheet 
is signed, and was 
presumably distri- 
buted by hand and 
letter-box through- 
out the length and 
breadth of South 
Kensington to ex- 
plain the reasons for 
Miss Potter's oppo- 
sition to Liberal 
policy. ‘A few 
years ago | invented 
a rabbit doll which 
was in demand, I 
tried in vain to get 
it made in England, 
There was not a 
single British whole- 
sale toy-maker left 
who could under- 
take the job.... 
My doll is now made 
by scores in Frau 
H-———'s factory in 
Germany.... The THE AUTHOR OF 
London = toy-shops 
are choked with 
foreign toys... . 
Now the question 
has reached my books, ... My most successful book has 
been pirated and reprinted by American printers who have 
never sent me a halfpenny. ... Why should J bother myself 
about the British workman if he prefers “ Free Trade" ?'"” 

That would have shocked her father, who was a friend 
of John Bright. There is a double story in this book: 
the story of an artist's evolution and the story of a woman's 


* PETER RABBIT” 


OF HER COUSINS, 





*” The Tale of Beatrix F Potter : A Biography.” 
Illustrated. (Warne ; 128. 6d.) 


By Margaret Lane, 





AS A CHILD: 
BEATRIX POTTER (WITH TOY RABBIT) AND ONE AND 


emancipation. Beatrix Potter’s father (her mother came 
of an older cotton family) was a moneyed and side-whiskered 
man, who was called to the bar and never practised, went 
dutifully to Unitarian chapels, had all the money he 
needed, kept his carriage, his butler and his cellar, had 
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HOW ‘‘ PETER RABBIT" ORIGINATED : THE FIRST PAGE OF A LETTER 
SENT BY BEATRIX POTTER TO NOEL MOORE, 


The story of how “ Peter Rabbit’’ originated is told in Miss Lane’s biography 

of Beatrix Potter. “.. . the thought struck her that she might even make 

a little book out of one of the letters written to No&l Moore; and she wrote 

and asked his mother whether by any chance he had kept a letter written 

eight years before about Peter Rabbit. Noél had kept the letter, and at 
once agreed to lend it to Miss Potter, so that she might copy it.’ 





BEATRIX POTTER 
THEIR 


IN OCTOBER I913: 
WILLIAM HEELIS ON 
WEDDING DAY. 


IMustrations reproduced from “The Tale of Beatrix Potter,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co., Lid. 


a country-house, and annually hired a castle in Scotland 
for the shooting and fishing: a case for Galsworthy. The 
home was what is nowadays generally thought of as a 
typical Victorian home : though it was uncommon amongst 
the upper class and the working class. Rupert Potter's 
father had sprung from the working class: yet, when his 
daughter, in her thirties, after publishing “ Peter Rabbit " 
got engaged to her publisher, Mr. Warne, he was shocked 
at her lowering herself to a connection with trade. The 
publisher died in a decline; later she married, and verv 


‘By ‘MARGARET LANE. , 


happily, a Lake- 
land solicitor (also 
rather ** detri- 
mental,” to use 
the word of the time); \\¢ 
her kick came late. 
Happily she was a 
genius, she had her 
pet animals, her 
Natural History 
Museum, and her 
holidays in the 
country, and she 
was much too in- 
terested in wild life 
and the accurate 
drawing of it to 
feel the presence 
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MARGARET LANE, NOVELIST AND 
JOURNALIST, WHOSE BIOGRAPHY. OF 
BEATRIX POTTER IS REVIEWED ON 
THIS PAGE. 
Miss Margaret Lane (who in private life 
is the Countess of Huntingdon), as the 
result of a life-long love of Beatrix 
Potter’s work and more than a year of 


of the curtain er gee mee ym? tages Be a 
has produced an intimate and detai 

a ‘ a fe portrait of the best-loved figure in the 

acutely. whole of children’s literature. Miss Lane 


There was’ was awarded war Pad — wy 

, 2 Heureuse in or her first novel, 

is or be “Faith, Hope, No Charity.” Since then 

in er : a she has written three novels and a 
there never been biography of Edgar Wallace. 

she would have had 


to do a job and we should never have had her enchanting 
little books. As soon as she began to make money of her 
own the middle-aged woman mildly discarded the traces, 
became a serious farmer, bred more and more bulls, boars 
and rams, and bought up more and more land. She, the 
diffident young woman, became the sort of tough old lady 
one used to see (often accompanied by her gardener) at the 
Chelsea Flower Show, tanned, wrinkled, horny-handed and 
one of the best of the numerous Backbones of England. 
She was sound about breeding and not sentimental about 
the unpleasant parts of Nature: Pigling had, occasionally, 
to be killed, and Mr. Whiskers the Rat, however devasta- 
ting his charm, was a villain who had to be hunted 
because of his mischief amongst the chickens and the 
timbers. But she loved and understood the dumb things. 
She studied them as closely as Miss Frances Pitt (as a 
child she had a secreted hedgehog, inter alia) and she 
drew them with the exactitude of a William Hunt. 
Years of application were behind her nursery books. She 
once projected an illustrated compendium on British 
fungi (long before Peter Rabbit was heard of) and drew 
them all faithfully from nature, in natural colours, only 
to be told by the Museum people that they wanted 
diagrammatic enlargements, if the thing were to be of 
any scientific use. -She had intense application as natural 
historian and as draughtsman: but she apparently was 
unaware as to how good she was. In the last year of 
her life an admirer wrote that she was “ within the limits 
of her childish sphere” in “‘ the same company as... 
Palmer, Calvert, Bewick, and a host of earlier English 
artists,”’ having “in 
full measure Samuel 
Palmer’s gift of 
suffusing a land- 
scape with inno- 
cence, happiness 
and serenity,” and 
a capacity for 
drawing little 
hedgerow animals 
“with the affection- 
ate precision that 
we find in Bewick’s 
wood-cuts.”” That 
was Miss Janet 
Adam Smith, and I 
quite agree with 
her ; but the elderly 
Lakeland farmer’s 
comment (how 
changed from the 
meek girl in South 
Kensington !)} was 


“* Great rubbish, 
absolute bosh!” 

Time, however, 
will tell. My own 


early nursery com- 
panions were Ran- 
dolph Caldecott and 
Kate Greenaway : 
I don’t suppose that 
at that time any- 
body thought that 


“1 DO NOT RESENT OLDER AGE, IF IT BRINGS in 1946 collectors 
SLOWNESS IT BRINGS EXPERIENCE AND WEIGHT 


on both sides of the 
Atlantic would be 
hunting for first 
editions of those in 
mint condition. Beatrix Potter (quite early and very 
significantly she was copying Caldecott) is in the succession : 
and fifty years hence the auctioneer’s hammer may be 
coming down with a bang at an enormous bid for “ the 
only clean and intact copy known of ‘The Tale of Mrs. 
Tiggy-Winkle.’"" There may be only one: the books most 
rarely found in good condition are the most popular ones. 
Like ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress "’ and ‘‘ The Compleat Angler,” 
they have always been actually read by their purchasers, 
and not used as furniture or for ostentation or bijouterie. 


BEATRIX POTTER IN 1943. 
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QUEEN MARY IN A GARDEN IN THE HEART OF LONDON, ONE HUNDRED FEET ABOVE A BUSY THOROUGHFARE. 
On July 10 Queen Mary, attended by the Lady Cynthia Colville and Major the Hon. 

John Coke, visited the roof-gardens of a well-known London store. The gardens are 
open in aid of the Royal College of Nursing and the occasion was the opening of the 
gardens. 


of Kensington, and student nurses provided a guard of honour. Our picture shows 
Queen Mary after she had inspected this guard of honour and while she was walking 
Queen Mary was received by Mr. T. A. Bowen and the Mayor and Mayoress 


through this garden pleasaunce only one hundred feet above and yet remote from 
the swirling traffic of a busy London thoroughfare. 
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HARVEST OF THE ATOM BOMB: WRECKED AND DAMAGED | W 
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, THE 1526-TON SUBMARINE SKATE, TORN AND TWISTED BY THE BLAST OF THE ATOM /! - 
BOMB USED IN THE FIRST EXPERIMENT AT BIKINI ATOLL. " ONE OF THE SURVIVORS OF THE FIRST BIKINI EXPERIMENT: THE 26,100-TON BATTLESHIP ¢ ie 
ARKANSAS, WHICH SUFFERED DAMAGE TO HER DECK EQUIPMENT. ) \, 
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THE BULL’S-EYE: THE TWISTED AND’ BROKEN SUPERSTRUCTURE OF THE 29 ,000-TON ’ 
BATTLESHIP NEVADA, FOCAL POINT FOR THE AIMING OF THE ATOM BOMB, \, 
\ 





























A BALL OF FIRE FORMING; (BOTTOM) THE FIRE-BALL DISINTEGRATING. 
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¢ fHE EXPLOSION OF THE ATOM BOMB SEEN FROM THE AIR: (TOP) THE BOMB EXPLODING ; 5 
(CENTRE) 





, HIS further selection of photographs from Bikini atoll support the opinion, expressed 
by responsible observers of the first atom bomb test, that early stories of the unex- 
pectedly small amount of damage caused by the atomic explosion would not be borne out 
when full inspection of the target ships became possible. It is, indeed, now clear that con- 
siderable damage was caused over a large part of the target area. A typical example is the 
9100-ton cruiser Pensacola, of which a photograph appeared in last week's /Ilustrated London 
News. This warship, anchored a quarter of a mile from the point over which the bomb 
burst, suffered staggering damage. Some of it was caused by secondary fires in the army ON BOARD THE OBSERVATION SHIP PANAMING: THE WATCHERS ARE eaveliendibietwns f 


quartermaster goods stacked on deck for testing—a test which called for little measurement, FROM THE U.S., BRITAIN, CANADA, RUSSIA, EGYPT, BRAZIL, AND THE NETHERLANDS ; \. 
(Continued opposite. tea 2 ™ 4 \ amos onan 
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WARSHIPS 
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IN BIKINI LAGOON AFTER THE FIRST EXPERIMENT. 
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PART OF THE TWISTED SUPERSTRUCTURE OF THE QIOO-TON CRUISER 
A TYPE OF DAMAGE WIDESPREAD 


SALT LAKE CITY — 
THROUGH THE TARGET FLEET. 


‘ ONE OF THE WARSHIPS WHICH SHOWED LITTLE DAMAGE: 
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THE 27,000-TON BATTLESHIP 
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NEW YORK AT ANCHOR IN BIKINI LAGOON AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 











STILL ON FIRE 
DAY AFTER THE EXPLOSION, 


THE HEAVILY-DAMAGED | 10,000-TON AIRCRAFT-CARRIER INDEPENDENCE, 
WHEN APPROACHED BY OBSERVERS ON THE 
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A CLOSE-UP OF PART OF 
WHICH WAS FOUND 


THE DAMAGE SUSTAINED 
GUTTED, TWISTED, AND 


BY THE CARRIER 
BLACKENED, 


INDEPENDENCE, 
“aS IF HIT BY A KAMAKAZI.” 




















,) A DISTANT VIEW OF SMOKE POURING FROM THE /NDEPENDENCE, WHICH BURNED FIERCELY 
\ FOR SOME TIME AFTER THE EXPLOSION OF THE ATOM BOMB OVERHEAD. 


Continued.) 

the goods being so completely burned that glass bottles were fused and the ship’s wooden 
deck burned away to the steel underneath. The strength of the atomic blast forced the well 
deck amidships straight down 2 ft., smoke-stacks were blown outwards, and the forward mast 
was bent forward. Concerning another badly-damaged target ship, the 10,000-ton aircraft- 
carrier Independence, the expert opinion has been expressed that nine months’ repair work in 
the Navy Yard would be necessary to make her serviceable again. Vice-Admiral Blandy, 
commanding the Atom Test Task Force in the Pacific, has announced that the second 
experiment, the under-water explosion of an atom bomb, will take place on July 25 in Bikini 

lagoon, using the target ships which survived the first experiment 
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HE problem of finding room for the 
training of the Army is one which has 
grown more formidable with the passing 
vears. Within the last generation that of 


providing target areas for the Royal Air MILITARY TRAINING AREAS IN 


Force has been added, but it is the Army’s 

position that I am going to discuss on this 

occasion. Correspondence in the Press and 

questions or debstes in Parliament have 

revealed a great deal of feeling on the matter. 

Demands for the release of ground used for training are 
made from two points of view, the first practical, the second 
wsthetic or cultural. In the former case, it is urged that 
we cannot afford to sterilise any considerable tracts of land 
which would otherwise be used for agriculture or stock- 
rearing. In the latter, the objection mostly concerns land 
which is not of high agricultural value, but which, for 
that very reason and because of its rugged beauty, is popular 
for holiday-making and recreation, especially for walking 
and riding. In some cases where the land is not actually 
open to the public it may have become a bird sanctuary, 
and lovers of nature are concerned lest there should be 
further encroachment upon the relatively few regions of 
which this can be said. We have these factors all simul- 
taneously at work: a country which has become more 
crowded than in the past; a more urgent need than ever 
of home-produced food ; a new interest in the countryside 
on the part of the urban populace ; and a demand for 
wider areas for military training. 

There was a time when infantry could carry out most of 
its training on the barrack square, and even a century 
and a half ago an army corps could be manceuvred on the 
Champ de Mars. 
The notebooks — of 
my maternal great- 
grandfather, who 
was an artilleryman, 
show that he carried 
out experiments in 
the demolition of 
fortifications by fire 
on Woolwich 
Common, _In_ the 
last century the 
Aldershot training 
area was acquired, 
It seemed vast in 
its early stages, but 
eventually became 
out-of-date. Larger 
areas, such as 
Salisbury Plain, 
followed, and are 
still in use, though 
even they are in 
some cases cramped, 
Wide spaces would 
be required for train- 
ing even were there 
no firing, because 
anceuvres must be 
carried out as if all 
weapons were in 
use, including, of 
course, those of the 
air. But it is not 
merely large-scale 
exercises which 
make demands on 
ground, Various 
forms of training on 
a smaller scale are 
also exacting and 
destructive in their 
effects, Among these 
are the battle schools 
which sprang up 
during the war and 
proved invaluable in 
accustoming troops 
to the sensation of 
being under fire and 
to the noise of 


battle. Here live ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN RECEIVING THE TOKEN GIFT OF NELSON’S SWORD FROM THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 
GUILDHALL CEREMONY WHEN HE WAS MADE A FREEMAN OF THE CITY. 


to the infantry » and On July 10, Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten received what he himself described “—* the greatest | civic honour in the Empire,”” when he received the Freedom of the 
artillery is brought City of London in recognition of his services to the Empire and the World as Sup S.E.AC., a 

into action. Combined Operations. After driving through the City with La 
Naturally, however the City’s honour at the Guildhall and later had luncheon at the Mansion House with the Lord Mayor and a distingu 
" y, ° he had received, he paid a special tribute to all the forces in S.E.A.C., and said that it was not the atomic bomb which had defeated the Japanese: that merely afforded 
their Emperor the excuse for an unconditional surrender which had become inevitable. 


ammunition is issued 


the demand for such 
training is now only 
a fraction of what it was during the war. More important 
are the ranges—small arms, anti-tank and gunnery. All 
tank training, even on a_ small scale, is particularly 
destructive and cuts up the ground, 

These questions were discussed in the House of Lords 
on July 4, when Lord Cranbrook initiated a debate on the 
subject. He pointed out that in East Anglia 14,000 acres 
of agricultural land with 400 houses were still in the hands 
of the military, and that evicted householders and their 
families, numbering 1600, who had been given a promise 
that they should return after the war, had not yet been 
allowed to do so. Later in the debate Lord Cranborne 
spoke of Purbeck, which had, he said, become merely a range 
for anti-tank guns. It was urged, as it had been on several 
occasions in the Press and elsewhere, that a great part 
of our training should take place abroad, in Germany, the 
Dominions, or the tormer Italian colonies. In reply, the 
Under-Secretary of State for War, Lord Nathan, surveyed 
the progress of restoration. He announced that four-fifths 
of the land requisitioned had already been returned ; of 
the remainder, a total of 400,000 acres was held by the 
War Department with full rights, while over another 
2,200,000 acres the War Department retained rights which 
did not involve the displacement of the occupier, These 
figures seemed fairly satisfactory, as was the statement 
that Purbeck was at the top of the list for release ; but 
the Minister dealt with the pledge to the Norfolk and 
Suffolk farmers in a somewhat ambiguous manner, describing 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


By CYRIL. FALLS. 


it as “‘a factor to which the most serious consideration 
must be attached,” which their lordships naturally considered 
an under-statement. 

So we have the position that the Army cannot be made 
efficient without training-ground, that 80 per cent. of the 
land taken for the purpose in time of war has been returned, 
and that more is being gradually released. The complaints 
so often made that training areas are badly chosen and 
that the Army “could easily go somewhere else,’’ are 
probably not, for the most part, sound. It is natural that 
everyone who makes such ‘a complaint should consider 
the ground in which he personally is most interested to 
be that which it is most desirable to set free, and it is probable 
that protests would be equally strong wherever ground 
was taken. The only prospects of relief lie, first, in large- 
scale training overseas and, to a lesser extent, in the 
strictest economy in the demands in this counfry. In the 
former case I must confess I did not realise how strong 
were the arguments against oversea training until I went 
into the subject closely. That is not to say, however, that 
oversea training is out of the question. On the contrary, 
there is no reason, apart from financial restrictions, which 








may grow stronger_as time goes on, why some formations 
should not be sent abroad for large-scale exercises. This 
would, however, involve a great deal of transport, and in 
some cases base personnel and possibly even port equip- 
ment. It could probably take place only at relatively 
long intervals of, say, from two to four years. 

Let us begin from the bottom up, with the basic training, 
conducted on the foundation of an intake of recruits every 
fortnight. The preliminary work of documentation, 
“ kitting,” selection tests, etc., must obviously be done 
at home. To station untrained recruits in Germany is, 
in my view, out of the question. Apart from basic training, 
the foundation of military instruction is in the schools. 
Here a great deal of capital has already been sunk in 
buildings and equipment. Another consideration not always 
realised—it was not by me until I visited the B.A.O.R. 
Training Centre in the Paderborn district last March—is 
that officers and other ranks selected for courses look forward 
to them keenly if they involve a visit to the United Kingdom, 
but are otherwise less enthusiastic about them. A man now 
stationed in the Far East would regard his course with little 
favour if he were brought back to Europe merely to attend 
a school in Germany, even if he got a week’s leave at home 
at the end of it. Officers from the Dominions also like 
coming to schools over here. And the United Kingdom is the 
centre of the military thought of the British Commonwealth. 

After the schools, the musketry, anti-tank and gunnery 
ranges come next in importance. It has been suggested 
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that the two latter in particular could well be 
moved oversea. This view, however, dis- 
regards the fact that the ranges are not 
maintained exclusively for the use of units. 
They are required also for the basic training, 
since recruits must fire a course. They are 
bound up with the schools, and, indeed, must 
be close to them. And they are also bound up 
with the Auxiliary Army, that is with the 
Territorials and the Army Cadets, who cannot 
go abroad and who are likely to be one of the biggest custom- 
ers for all facilities for training provided by the Regular Army. 
The whole system is interlocked. In fact, it is only in a 
small degree that units are making use of the ranges in 
the United Kingdom now, since all units stationed abroad 
do all their firing abroad already. The chief users are the 
recruits and the schools; later on the demands of the 
Territorial Army will presumably also be heavy. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the project of sending schools and 
ranges abroad is not as easy as it may appear at first sight. 

Finally, there is the training of formations. This 
problem does not at present arise, because no formation 
training is taking place in the United Kingdom just now. 
It must, however, arise at some stage in the future. As 
a general principle, it may be said that, except for special 
purposes and on special occasions, colleetive training 
should, in order to avoid expense and waste of time, be 
carried out within easy reach of the stations of the troops 
concerned. Among other points to be considered is the 
one that no training scheme should be set on foot and 
no areas should be developed for it which would involve 
a wholesale change of dispositions and reorganisation of 
training establish- 
ments in time of 
emergency. I have 
already _indicated 
my view that forma- 
tion training might 
occasionally be car- 
ried out oversea, but 
I doubt whether 
it would be in the 
Dominions. Western 
Canada would pro- 
vide the most suit- 
able training-ground 
but to reach it large 
bodies of troops 
would have to be 
transported across 
the country by rail 
and that factor alone 
would be a barrier 
which would prob- 
ably prove _ insur- 
mountable. Besides, 
would Canada wel- 
come such a scheme? 
This also is doubt- 
ful. Instruction for 
small parties in war- 
fare in the snow, 
yes ; but formation 
training, almost 
certainly, no. 

The question has 
also to be considered 
with regard to the 
form of the post-war 
Army, which has 
not yet been fully de- 
fined. Will regulars 
and_ militia serve 
together in the same 
units? It seems 
likeiy that they will, 
and if so it has to be 
determined how that 
will affect training. 
Then again there 
have been some 
Suggestions that the 
greater proportion of 
the Regular Army 
should spend all its 
service abroad. If 
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mands upon trans- 
port for leave, on the 
provision of accommodation for the families of all officers 
and men and of educational facilities for children has ‘to 
be borne in mind. I mention these points in order that 
it should be made clear how far we are from having reached 
the heart of the training problem as yet. The present 
state of affairs is transitory and, where the large forces 
of occupation on the European Continent and in the Far 
East are concerned, artificial. 

The other means of easing the demands of training 
which I mentioned was economy. And there I do con- 
sider that the War Department, for its own sake, will do 
well to be modest and considerate, to reject extravagant 
demands, and to make sure that amenities are not unduly 
curtailed, land is not wasted, and householders do not have 
their dwellings rocked by fire in the all too few open spaces 
and on the all too short coastline of this country. There 
is, as we are learning evéry day to our cost, a vis inertia 
in officialdom which tends to the view that nothing once 
in its hands can ever be spared. Where the Services are 


concerned we saw this tendency in Singapore, where they” 


appeared at one time to imagine that they had settled into 
all the best buildings for ever and where the staffs returning 
from captivity in Japanese hands were unable to enter their 
offices to restart the businesses of their firms. Many of us 
have to “ make do” in various ways and find we can, how- 
ever little we like it, and the Army cannot be exempted. 
But what I have written is meant to prove that the bulk of 
military training must continue to be done in this country. 
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\ THE FIRST SERVING R.A.F. OFFICER TO WIN THE KING'S 
{ PRIZE AT BISLEY: SQUADRON-LEADER C. C. WILLOTT. 


Squadron-Leader C. C. Willott won the King’s Prize at Bisley on ‘ - i = ae : 
y \ uly 13, after shooting a tie with Major R. St. George Maxwell of a Se se eg | 
A \ : e pj Re -soagp aa the — he was — the — \ ponaneseeensesnoanecnenaevecececoebeesnneesneusenvevtsvtvuneneananesneanntesevieiee Ara NHNNNENNRENRARANIMNARRNNMNANANINNNN 
. . a onour of being chaired round the camp and was congratulat y \ 
FOR Oe Se eee ie eee Y Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Tedder. \ KING FAISAL OF IRAQ WITH HIS UNCLE, THE PRINCE 
1851: MR. F. C. R. DOUGLAS ARRIVES IN THE ISLAND. Nawninnnnannny }EAA AAI ANINAMANNRMANNNNNNNANNNNNNNR NNN REGENT, IN ENGLAND. 


j : : \ 
Mr. F.C. R. Douglas, the new Governor, arrived in Malta \ Kin = ‘ , 
; : ‘ ing Faisal of Iraq who came to England to witness the 
by air on July tg was ou oF = acts aancaney, : ~ } Victory celebrations, is staying at Grove Lodge, near Windsor, 
Sir _ Campbell, and Pte Lt oa h . he — anon \ during his visit. He is seen with his uncle, Amit Abdu! Illah 
Mr. las had been M.P. for Nort atte rapes ¢ \ the Prince Regent. in the grounds of Grove Lodge. 
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"i as M \ : ) 
COLONEL A. BOWMAN. MR. PAUL NASH. bi ’ : \ MRS. H. J. TENNANT. { THE REV. THOMAS BLOOMER. 
water-colours, as a wood engraver : cit \ work. Died July 11, aged seventy- for election by the Dean and 


California, is the head of the ¥ 
and a designer for industry. Died peo seven. She served as Director Chapter of Carlisle as Bishop of 


Allied Military Government in 

Trieste and is responsible for 

maintaining order in that cauldron 
of political unrest. 


on July 11, aged fifty-seven. He “i : of the Women’s Department of Carlisle. He has been vicar of 
was an Official war artist in both ae | National Service during World Barking since 1935 and chaplain 
World Wars. Rice ges War | \ to the King since February 1944. 
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Colonel Bowman of Los Angeles, Notable as a painter in oils and a ; A leading figure in public social Has been nominated by the King 
\ 
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{ AIR SPEED RECORD CHALLENGERS: (FROM L. TO R.) PRINCESS ELIZABETH RECEIVES HER FIRST THE U.S. LOAN TO BRITAIN APPROVED BY THE HOUcE oF : 
\ s/L. WATERTON, F/L. DUKE AND GROUP CAPTAIN DONALDSON,. HONORARY DEGREE, THAT OF B.MUS. REPRESENTATIVES : DEMOCRATS EXCHANGING CONGRATULATIONS. 
it was recently announced that an attempt would be made next month to On July 10) Princess Elizabeth received her first } The U.S. loan to Britain was approved by the House of Representatives 
improve on the air speed record of 606 m.p.h. already held by Britain. honorary degree, that of Bachelor of Music, from on July 13 by a vote of 219 to 155. When the result became known \ 
Jet-propelled Gloster Meteor IV fighters will be used, and above we the University of London. The ceremony was held in Mr. Dean Acheson (on left in our photograph), the acting Secretary of State, } 
show three of the members of the High Speed Flight who may make the William Beveridge Hall, where the Charicellor, her ’ was jubilant and hurried to congratulate those Democrat representatives \ 
the attempt. great-uncle, the Earl of Athlone, conferred the degree. who had worked so hard to get the loan throug y 
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LEADERS OF THE ARAB WORLD, PRESIDED OVER BY KING FARUK, IN CONFERENCE AT THE RULERS OF PRESENT-DAY GERMANY: THE FOUR ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNORS 
INCHASS TO DISCUSS ARAB PROBLEMS. ATTEND A MEETING OF THE ALLIED CONTROL COUNCIL IN BERLIN. 
Our photograph was taken during the recent meeting of Arab leaders and shows (from |. to r.) the Amir Sa’ud, The four Allied Military Governors recently attended one of the regular bi-monthly meetings of the 
eldest son of King Ibn Sa’ud; Beshara al-Khoury, Lebanese President; Shukri bey al-Quwatli, Presi- * Control Council in Berlin. Our photograph shows (from |. to r.) rshal of the Royal Air F: 
dent of the Syrian Republic; King Faruk of Egypt; King Abdullah of Transjordan, and the Amir Sir A. Sholto Douglas (Great Britain) ; General J. T. McNarney (U.S.A.); General P. M. Koenig (France 
Seif al Islam Ahmad, eldest son and represent ive of the King of the Yemen. and Marshal of the Soviet Union, G. D. olovsky (U.S.S.R.) 
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THE POST-WAR CRIME-WAVE: SCIENCE AND ORGANISATION 


AN ENLARGED FINGER-PRINT PROJECTED ON TO A SCREEN FROM AN EPIDIASCOPE 
FOR EXAMINATION BY AN EXPERT AT SCOTLAND YARD. 


WHERE A 
CRIMINAL’S 
FINGER-PRINT 

CAN BE 
_ IDENTIFIED 
AMONG THE 
MILLION ON 

RECORD WITHIN 
A MATTER OF 
SECONDS : 

SUPERINTENDENT 

CHERRILL (LEFT), 
HEAD OF THE 
FINGER-PRINT 
DEPARTMENT, 

WITH AN 
ASSISTANT 
STUDIES AN 

“* EXHIBIT”? IN 

ROOM AT 





(LEFT, ABOVE.) THE 
CO-OPERATION OF THE 
PUBLIC IS OF GREAT 
ASSISTANCE TO THE POLICE: 
A LIGHT-SIGNAL FLASHES 
ON THIS INDICATOR- 
BOARD IN THE INFOR- 
MATION ROOM AS SOON SIMILAR TO AN R.A.F. FIGHTER-GROUP OPERATIONS ROOM: THE INFORMATION ROOM 
99” IS DIALLED, WHERE THE POSITIONS OF POLICE RADIO CARS IN LONDON ARE PLOTTED, 


= 


DOSSIERS IN THE CRIMINAL RECORDS OFFICE, WHERE THE RECORD OF THE NERVE-CENTRE OF THE ENTIRE FORCE OF SOME 19,000 MEN: A SECTION OF THE INFORMATION ROOM, 
EVERY CONVICTED MAN AND WOMAN IS_ FILED. WHERE TELEPRINTER MESSAGES ARE RECEIVED DIRECT FROM ALL DIVISIONS IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA. 


The wave of crime which has swept the country during the past twelve months is a | shop-breaking, robbery and assault in 1945 were double the number of such offences 
matter of great concern to the authorities. Apparently an outbreak of lawlessness | in 1938. In the latter year there were 33,310 cases of simple larceny, while in 1945 
must be expected to follow on the heels of a war, but already the figures far exceed the figure increased to 53,575. During the war men were trained to kill and the 
those for the corresponding period after World War I. At the moment, there value of human life was cheapened ; among the unbalanced and the so-called ‘‘ bomb- 
are at least twenty murders unsolved and the number of burglaries, cases of happy,” that way of life may persist, while the black market and the scarcity of goods 
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AT SCOTLAND YARD REINFORCE BRITAIN’S POLICE FORCES. 








THE LABORATORY AT SCOTLAND YARD PROVIDES A SCIENTIFIC BASIS TO MODERN CRIME DETECTION : 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE TELL-TALE FINGER-PRINTS ON A BOTTLE OF WHISKY. FIXING A PRINT BEFORE EXAMINATION: THE SCENE OF A CRIME IS PHOTO- 


GRAPHED FROM DIFFERENT*ANGLES AND THE PRINTS MAY REVEAL SOME DETAIL 
WHICH THE HUMAN EYE HAS MISSED. 





ROOM 


MECHANICAL AIDS IN THE WAR AGAINST CRIME: MACHINES WHICH TABULATE AND SORT 


THE CARDS OF STATISTICS AND CRIMINAL RECORDS AT SCOTLAND YARD. 





IN THE YARD’S FINGER-PRINT LIBRARY, TO WHICH PRINTS ARE SENT FROM ALL OVER THE “ ROGUES’ GALLERY” IN THE CRIMINAL 
BRITAIN AND FROM ABROAD FOR IDENTIFICATION AND THEIR HISTORY. 


RECORDS OFFICE, WHERE THE RECORDS 
OF THOUSANDS OF CROQKS ARE FILED IN A CENTRAL REGISTRY. 


which is at the service of all police forces throughout the country. The files contain 
the history of every criminal who has passed through the hands of the police, and 


enable the proceeds of robbery to be disposed of easily and provide rich rewards 
for the light-fingered. At this time of exceptional criminal activity police forces 
In the 


find themselves short of 20,000 men, and recruits are not coming forward. 
Metropolitan area alone nearly 7000 men are required. Our photographs, by 
** Illustrated,"’ show the scientific and administrative organisation at Scotland Yard 


there are nearly a million finger-prints on record providing a useful check on men already 
“known to the police.’ Yet with insufficient uniformed men on their beats and an 
overworked detective force, the criminal finds 1946 a year of golden opportunity. 
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JH EN Lord 
Swaythling’s 
collection of pictures, 
some of which were 
reproduced in our issue 
of July 6, was sold at 
Christie's on July 12, 
a large crowd gathered 
for London's biggest 
art sale for many years. 
High prices were com- 
mon and the collection 
of forty-one lots 
brought a total of 
£119,902. The Gains- 
borough ‘‘ Harvest 
Wagon ”’ had been ex- 
pected to fetch the 
highest price and was 
knocked down for 
£20,475 to Dr. Bodkin 
on behalf of the Barber 
Institute of Birming- 
ham. This sum was 
easily surpassed, how- 
ever, by £43,050 paid 
by Mr. Jack Ellis, 
acting for Mr. Walter 
Hutchinson, the pub- 
lisher, for the large 
Constable painting of 
Stratford Mill on the 
Stour, which we repro- 
duce here. This sum, 
which was reached in 
very rapid bidding, is 
easily an auction record 
for a Constable land- 
scape. The picture, 
which Sir Alfred Mun- 
nings, P.R.A., recently 
described as Con- 
stable’s best work with 
a claim to be con- 
sidered as ‘‘ the world’s 
best landscape,’’ was 
painted in 1820. Arch- 
deacon Fisher of Salis- 
bury, Constable's 
friend, being under an 
obligation to his soli- 
citor, Mr. Tinney of 
Salisbury, decided to 
make him a present of 
a Constable landscape. 
The picture in question 
was this one of Strat- 
ford Mill, and the 
price Constable asked 
100 guineas. The Arch- 
deacon, however, con- 
‘ sidered this price so 
much below its value 
that, with great deli- 
cacy, he referred to the 
transaction as ‘our 
joint present.’’ The 
picture was later en- 
graved by Lucas, and 
in this form was usually 
known as ‘‘ The Young 
Waltonians.’’ This is 
in reference to the 
children fishing in the 
foreground. The char- 
acter painting of these 
children is particularly 
admirable, the expres- 
sion being shown only 
through their attitudes 
as their faces are not 
seen, Of the largest 
boy Sir George Beau- 
mont, the connoisseur, 
painter, and friend and 
patron of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, said that 
“he was undergoing 
the agony of a bite.” 
Since its original ex- 
hibition at the Royal 
Academy of 1820, it 
has been frequently 
shown in several 
countries. It was ex- 
hibited at Wembley in 
1924 and at the Bur- 
lington House Exhibi- 
tion of British Art in 
1934. In addition to 
the engraving pre- 
viously mentioned, it 
was etched by Brunet 
Debaines in 1883. Mr. 
Walter Hutchinson has 
stated that the picture 
would become the pro- 
perty of the nation, but 
would not be formally 
handed over at present 
for lack of a proper 
gallery 
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A RECORD PRICE FOR A CONSTABLE: THE.ARTIST’S FINEST LANDSCAPE, “STRATFORD MI 
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TFORD MILL ON THE STOUR,” FOR WHICH 41,000 GUINEAS WERE PAID AT THE SWAYTHLING SALE. 
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PALESTINE PERSONALITIES; AND THE SEARCH FOR HIDDEN ARSENALS. 
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_REPRESENTING PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S CABINET COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE : 
AT LATRUN DETENTION CAMP: A GROUP OF JEWISH THE AMERICAN DELEGATION AT DOWNING STREET WITH SIR NORMAN BROOK, 
LEADERS BEHIND BARBED WIRE FOLLOWING THE ROUND-UP 
BY BRITISH TROOPS IN PALESTINE ON JUNE 29. 
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“ A BRITISH SOLDIER REMOVING A TOMMY-GUN FROM AN UNDERGROUND VAULT BUILT BEHIND 

SEEING FOR HIMS : LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR EVELY F A RETAINING WALL ALONG A SMALL CREEK. THE ENTRANCE, AS MAY BE SEEN, WAS SMALL. 

BARKER, G.O.C,. BRITISH TROOPS IN PALESTINE, ENTERING 

AN UNDERGROUND VAULT DURING THE SEARCH FOR ARMS 
AT MESHEQ YAGUR,. 
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SAPPERS SWEEPING THE GROUND WITH MINE DETECTORS IN THE SEARCH FOR SAND-BAGGED AND GUARDED BY MEMBERS OF THE TRANSJORDAN FRONTIER 
CONCEALED ARMS DUMPS AT MESHEQ YAGUR, A NOVEL USE FOR THIS EQUIPMENT, s FORCE: LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR EVELYN BARKER'S RESIDENCE IN PALESTINE. 
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The round-up of Jewish leaders and the search for hidden arms which British Jewish Agency, Dr. Bernard Joseph, adviser to the political department, Mr. Isaac 
troops in Palestine began on June 29 revealed immense quantities of weapons and Greenbaum, head of the labour department, Mr. Shinkarevsky, Labour leader in Haifa, 
ammunition +hidden in underground arsenals. Among those taken to Latrun and Mr. David Hakohen, member of the Haifa Jewish Community Council, all of whom 
Detention Camp were Mr. Moshe Shertok, head of the political department of the may be seen in the top left-hand photograph on this page. On July 5 it was announced 

[Continued opposite. 
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FOR SELF-DEFENCE OR TERRORIST ATTACKS? 
WARLIKE STORES FOUND AT MESHEQ YAGUR. 
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BRITISH TROOPS EXAMINING A LORRY-LOAD OF MORTAR BOMBS FOUND IN AN UNDER- SAHEMAMAMTANATINANNANNINNMANHMNNRNNNN HNN 
GROUND DUMP AT MESHEQ YAGUR TOGETHER WITH ARMS AND AMMUNITION. SOME OF THE HUNDREDS OF HAND-GRENADES FOUND DURING THE SEARCH FOR ARMS, | 
naan AAA ANNAN Se INCLUDING INNOCENT-LOOKING TINS LABELLED ‘“‘ SPARKLING BEER.” 
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AN ARSENAL ACCUMULATED FOR A TERRORIST CAMPAIGN; INCLUDING AUTOMATIC 
WEAPONS AND MORTARS FOR WHICH THERE WAS PLENTY OF AMMUNITION. 
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Continued.) 
that two more arms dumps had been found in the Jewish settlement of Mesheq Yagur, 
where British sappers were called in to sweep the ground with mine detectors. One 
dump was found behind the retaining wall of a small creek and another in a cattle stall. 
The latter contained, amongst other equipment, 50,000 rounds of small-arms ammunition, 
677 German mortar bombs, suits of British battle-dress and a portable wireless trans- 
Pe, . mitter. The Jewish Agency has attempted to give the impression that these arsenals 
were intended solely for self-defence, but the British battle-dress alone suggests 4 more 
ONE OF THE SEVEN 3-TON LORRIES USED TO REMOVE THE SECRET CACHE OF ome par Herne 4 - ges of bars — — ". oe which emmy 8 ae 
3 ‘ ritish action in Palestine. mn July an American delegation representing Presi- 
NNN ee ee eT a ne See dent Truman's Cabinet Committee on Palestine arrived in London for consultations with 
a British delegation headed by Sir Norman Brook. 
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TOPICAL SURVEY: NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 
RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 
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NOW-—THE FIRE-FIGHTING HELICOPTER: AN AIRCRAFT WHICH BRINGS FIREMEN DIRECT 
TO THE SCENE AND, IF NECESSARY, TAKES OFF WITH CASUALTIES. 
Photographs of helicopters adapted to many uses have appeared from time to time in The /Ilustrated London 
News, the last of them, an agricultural crop-spraying version, in our issue of July 6. Now comes the 
helicopter fire-engine—an American version designed to fly rapidly over streets and traffic, or the open 


countryside, to the scene of a fire, there to come down with its crew of firemen carrying extinguishers with 
high-pressure tanks, and, if necessary, to evacuate casualties 
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recently captured among other 
THE FRENCH WORLD WAR I, MEMORIAL. TO U.S. TROOPS 


AT POINTE DE GRAVE, NOW KNOWN TO HAVE BEEN 
DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS, 
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THE CRASH WHICH STOPPED A TRANSATLANTIC SERVICE : FIREMEN PLYING A HOSEPIPE ON THE 
AIRCRAFT WHOSE CRASH CAUSED A 30-DAYS GROUNDING ORDER FOR ALL CONSTELLATIONS. 


Transatlantic air traffic was yotusliy, brought to a standstill on July 12 by an order grounding all Con- 
stellation aircraft for thirty days. @ order, issued by United States and British authorities, followed 
the crash of a Constellation in flames in Pennsylvania the previous day, the crew of five losing their lives. 
It was the seventh accident to a Constellation in recent months, and on the issue of the order all 
Constellations in the air were ordered to abandon their flight at the first port of call, 
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ITS DESTRUCTION RECORDED BY THE GERMANS. 


A series of official German photographs dated March 6, 1942, and 
enemy documents, reveals the 
destruction by the Germans of the huge memorial which dominated 
the left bank of the Gironde estuary serving as a navigation land- 
mark. Captions on the German i 
perpetual insult to German seamen. 
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GROUP-CAPTAIN E, M. DONALDSON’S METEOR FLYING AT 600 M.P.H. DURING REHEARSALS 
BY THE R.A.F. HIGH SPEED FLIGHT FOR A NEW ATTACK ON THE WORLD SPEED RECORD. 





THE METEOR MARK IV. OF THE TYPE USED FOR THE AIR-SPEED RECORD REHEARSALS, 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT TANGMERE AERODROME : NOTE THE AIR INTAKES OF THE JET ENGINES. 


Thousands of holiday-makers on the beaches between Worthing and Littlehampton have seen aircraft 

flashing past them at 600 m.p.h. and more during rehearsals by the R.A.F.’s newly-formed High Speed 

Flight for an attempt, probably next month, on the world air-speed record set up at 606 m.p.h. last 

November by Group-Captain Wilson. The High Speed Flight, comprising thirty-five men, including 
pilots, fitters, and mechanics, is training at Tangmere aerodrome, in Sussex. 





LORD M@NTGOMERY RECEIVING AN AUSTRALIAN VICTORY 
THE MEMORIAL AT POINTE DE GRAVE CRUMBLING TO THE FLAG AT A CEREMONY AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, LONDON 


The Victory Flag received by Viscount Montgomery of Alamein 
was sent to this country by the A.I.F. Wives and Children Welfare 
Association of New South Wales. It was presented to the new 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff by the Australian Resident 
Minister in London, Mr. J. A. Beasley, at a ceremony at Australia 


photographs describe it as “a House on the morning of July 11. 
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A PETITION AGAINST BREAD RATIONING BEARING NEARLY 200,000 SIGNATURES, BEING 
HANDED IN AT THE HOME OFFICE AFTER A TRAFALGAR SQUARE DEMONSTRATION. 


Two petitions to the King praying for the repeal of bread rationing were presented to the Home Office 
on July 14 following a protest mesting by housewives in Trafalgar Square. Many housewives from al! 
rts of, the country had marched through Trafalgar Square, led by Mrs. Mary Were, of Chalfont 
+. Giles, and organised by the British Housewives’ ue. The principal speaker was Mrs. Tennant 
of the Face the Facts League. The demonstration was at one point booed by a number of men and youths. 
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TRIESTE: WHERE THE “BiG FOUR” DECISION HAS PLEASED NEITHER 
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A PAINTED WALL SLOGAN 
IN TRIESTE, AIMED TO IMPRESS BRITISH AND 


IN ENGLISH, CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 
U.S. FORCES, 


““WE WANT TITO”’; 
YUGOSLAV PROPAGANDA 
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VICTIM OF THE TRIESTE DISTURBANCES: THE HEARSE ’ 


OF A \ 
EXAMINED BY AMERICAN MILITARY POLICE. \ 
a 
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POLICEMAN BEING 


THE FUNERAL 
OF A DEAD CIVIL 
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AMERICAN ARMOURED 


\, GUARDIANS OF THE PEACE IN THE TRIESTE STREE AN 
: U.S. MILITARY POLICE. 


STANDING-BY OUTSIDE THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 


July 3 that Trieste should be a Free 
State, with its integrity and independence assured by the Security Council ; that a permanent 
statute should be made at the Peace Conference, and that there should be a democratic 
Government with universal suffrage and annual reports to the Security Council, pleased 
neither Italians nor Yugoslavs. The Italians called it an “infamous deal,"’ and claimed 
that the new frontier line would leave 250,000 Italians in Yugoslav territory. The Allied 
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authorities have asserted the figure to be 150,000. Demonstrations have taken place all 
over Italy as weil as in the city of Trieste itself and have taken the form of funeral bells 
and fifteen-minute blasts from air-raid sirens. It had been thought that the Yugoslavs 
would accept the scheme as sponsored by Russia; but they -have protested equally 
strongly and the Vice-Premier, M. Kardelj, has said that his people could not accept the 
decision and “ will not consider themselves bound by any decision with which we do not agree.”’ 
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PICTORIAL SCRAPBOOK: A VARIETY OF NEWS ITEMS IN PICTURES. . 


THE STRANGEST HOUSE’ IN ENGLAND: TROOPS WORKING ON A HALF-SCALE BUNGALOW, 
OWING TO SHORTAGE OF MATERIALS, TO LEARN THE BUILDING TRADE. 
The bungalow seen in these photographs is the result of an idea of Sergeant Stanley Jordan, a York- 
shire building contractor now at a military depét at Handforth, Cheshire. Anxious to give troops 
wishing to enter the building trade a flying start on Ministry of Labour courses, and unable to get 
enough material for a full-size house, he designed a half-scale bungalow. One result has been that his SERGEANT JORDAN, THE OVERSEER, BENDING THROUGH A DOORWAY ON A_ TOUR 
pupils, working to half the usual margin of error, find working with full-size bricks easy. OF INSPECTION 





ONCE A COMMON SIGHT—NOW A MEMORY: A BATH-CHAIR AN ANCIENT CUSTOM THREATENED BY BREAD-RATIONING : THE FIRST TRAIN CROSSING THE NEW HAWKESBURY RIVER 

IN THE ROYAL VICTORIA PARK, BATH. THE SUNDAY DISTRIBUTION AT SILVERTON, DEVON. BRIDGE, AUSTRALIA, BUILT ALONGSIDE THE OLD BRIDGE. 
The recent announcement of the retirement of Mr. E. Ball, the last For more than 200 years poor parishioners of Silverton, near Exeter, At a cost of £2,100,000, a new railway bridge spanning the Hawkesbury 
chairman plying for hire in Bath, brings to an end a long tradition of have received a gift of bread every Sunday under the terms of a River, in Australia, has recently been completed. Our photograph was 
the spa city-—-the bath-chair. Some years ago there were fitty or sixty seventeenth-century bequest. As many as fifty-two small loaves a week taken on the occasion of the official opening of the bridge, and shows 
licensed chairs in general use by patients taking the cure, some of the have been given away. Our photograph was taken at last Sunday’s the first train crossing it. Trains will cross the river at 70 m.p.h., 
chairs having been handed down from father to son. Now the last Conaten—sneey the last for some time, as next Sunday the compared with the restricted speed of 4 m.p.h. permitted across the old 

one has gone into the Bath Museum. bread-rationing plan is due to come into operation. bridge, seen on the right. 
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AN ECHO OF TWO WARS! THE COTSWOLD HAMLET OF DUNKIRK, ON THE ROAD FROM DESIGNED FOR THE DISABLED: A SINGLE-SEATER MOTOR-CAR WITH ADAPTABLE CONTROLS 
TETBURY TO CHIPPING SODBURY, NAMED IN THE DAYS OF NAPOLEON. AND A PETROL CONSUMPTION OF 65 M.P.G., LEAVING THE GATEWAY OF A HOUSE 

It is a far cry from the Napoleonic Wars, and, indeed, from the world-famous beaches of Dunkirk in This interesting new vehicle, the Larmer, exhibited in London on July 9 at a luncheon presided over 

World War II., to a peaceful hamlet in the Cotswolds. This typically English village, whose A.A. by Piercy, has been designed for disabled ex-Service men and crippled persons. The car's 

name-plate on the wall of a cottage must surprise many passing motorists, was thus christened, as was controls are adaptable for foot or hand operation, or both: its 249 c.c. single-cylinder engine develops 

8 b.h.p. and gives a cruising speed of 35 m.p.h.; and it will enter a 2 ft. 6 in. gateway. The basic 


haml P France, at a time when prisoners from Napoleon’s armies were ‘ e 
ne SS Oe ae stationed in the Cowwelds.” - price is £198, and the question of purchase tax is being discussed with the Government 
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STORM ON THE MATTERHORN: SCENE 
OF A RECENT SUCCESSFUL CLIMB. 


I. 


PRECURSOR OF A STORM: 


- y, ™ 
CUMULUS CLOUDS FORMING (LEFT) BEHIND THE MATTERHORN, 
RECENTLY CLIMBED BY TWO SWISS ALPINISTS IN A SEASON OF FREAK WEATHER. 


THE FORMATION HAS BEEN BROKEN TEMPORARILY INTO FANTASTIC FORMS AS THE 


CIRRUS CLOUD INCREASES. THE STORM IS NOW RAGING ON THE MOUNTAIN-TOP. 


By their successful scaling of the Matterhorn on July 12, involving a strenuous 12-hours’ 
ascent of the northern rock wall, the two Swiss alpinists Suter and Hediger, who were 
accompanied by two guides, become the first conquerors of that face of the redoubtable 
mountain. The climb was made in spite of the frequent occurrences this year of freak 
weather, of which the sequence of photographs on this page provides a striking illustration. 
Taken by Frank Smythe, who secured them with a telephoto lens operated from the 
neighbourhood of Zermatt, they show the northern face of the mountain under the unusual 
circumstance of the birth of a storm from the approach of the first clouds to the bursting 
of the storm in fury around the peak of the Matterhorn. These storms that occur locally 
on high mountains have long been a matter of controversy among meteorologists, but it 
seems to be agreed that in the case of isolated rock mountains such as the Matterhorn such 
local storms generally occur owing to the mountain absorbing the heat of the sun and 
subsequently radiating warm air which condenses when it comes into contact with the 
colder surrounding atmosphere. Such, at all events, is the explanation given by Edward 
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WITH THE VAPOUR DRIVEN UPWARDS BY VORTICES OF WIND, THE MATTERHORN BEGINS 
TO SMOKE LIKE A VOLCANO AS THE CLOUD INCREASES IN DENSITY. 


THE WHOLE SKY TO THE RIGHT OF THE MATTERHORN IS NOW OBSCURED, AND THE 
IS BEGINNING TO SPREAD TOWARDS OTHER PEAKS AND OVER ZERMATT. 


Whymper, the first conqueror of the Matterhorn in 1865, to explain the sudden and 
mysterious storms that occur at times on the peak. During one of his earlier attempts to 
climb the mountain he was overtaken by a snowstorm lasting twenty-six hours, but when 
he returned to the village of Breuil at the foot of the mountain and recounted his ordeal 
to the innkeeper, the latter replied in astonishment: ‘‘We have had no snow. It has 
been fine all the time you have been absent, and there has been only that small cloud 
upon the mountain.”” “ Ah!" wrote Whymper. “ That small cloud! None except 
those who have had experience of it can tell what a formidable obstacle it is.’’ The 
photographic sequence on this page depicts the forming of just such a cloud on the 
great peak. When the photographs were taken there was a south wind—always a 
bad-weather wind in the Alps. The photographs were taken within the space of one 
hour, by which time the storm was raging about the mountain peak. The Matterhorn 
acted as a nucleus, and the storm cloud grew with such rapidity that within a few hours 
of its birth on the mountain-top, a general blizzard was raging all over the district. 
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BACK FROM THE PACIFIC: THE BATTLESHIP H.M.S. DUKE OF YORK ARRIVING IN 
DEVONPORT DOCKYARD ON THE COMPLETION OF HER COMMISSION, DURING WHICH SHE 
HAS BEEN ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER’S FLAGSHIP. 
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(RIGHT) A SUCCESSOR 
TO STEVENAGE : AN 
AERIAL VIEW OF CRAW- 
LEY, SUSSEX, PART OF 
THE CRAWLEY-THREE 
BRIDGES AREA ON THE 
SUSSEX -SURREY BOR- 
DER, ANNOUNCED RE- 
CENTLY BY MR. SILKIN 
AS THE SITE OF ONE 
OF THE’ SATELLITE 
TOWNS. 


On July 10 Mr. Lewis 
Silkin, the Minister of 
Town and Country Plan- 
ning, met representatives 
of the local authorities 
concerned in the formation 
of a new satellite township 
in the area of Crawley 
and Three Bridges, in 
Sussex, near the Sussex- 
Surrey border. The site 
was not previously men- 
tioned in the Greater 
London Plan and the pro- 
posal was that it should 
be developed as part of 
the Government’s pro- 
gramme of decentralisation 
from London. Before the 
war the population of 
Crawley was about 

and the present population 
of Three Bridges is about 
< . The complete new 
town that is projected is 
to house about 50,000. 
Three Bridges is said to 
have had the first railway 
station in Sussex. Crawley, 
which was an important 
place in the old coaching 
days, has an old _ but 
re-erected church. Mark 
Lemon, the Editor 
Punch in Victorian times, 
was a resident of the town. 
The area is at present 
mainly devoted to agri- 
culture and market garden- 
ing. but is to become a 
‘balanced community. 
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THE ABBEY MILL, TEWKESBURY (RIGHT), MADE FAMOUS AS ABEL FLETCHER’S MILL IN 
‘* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, AND RECENTLY PURCHASED BY TEWKESBURY TOWN 
COUNCIL IN ORDER TO PRESERVE IT. (CENTRE, BACK) TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 


THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD, FORMALLY CONSTITUTED ON JULY 15, FOLLOWING THE ROYAL ASSENT TO THE COAL INDUSTRY NATIONALISATION ACT. 


Left t ht) Professor Charles Ellis; Mr. T. E. B. Young; Mr. Ebby Edwards; Sir Arthur Street; Lord Hyndley (Chairman); Si ine ; id : : 
‘ right) and Mr. J. C. Gridley : photographed at the Air Ministry. ’ * Walter Citrine; Sir Charles Reid; Mr. L. H. H. Lowe ; 
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METAMORPHOSIS: FROM STATIC WATER TANK TO OPEN-AIR SWIMMING-BATH. 
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ENGLAND MAKES “MERRIE”? IN THE HEART OF LONDON: THE ENDELL STREET OPEN-AIR SWIMMING-POOL. 


During the welcome but infrequent spells of hot weather this summer swimming-baths became a static water tank to aid fire-fighting during the blitz on London. The wartime 
in towns and cities have been crowded. One of the most popular in London is the open- decontamination centre, seen behind the pool surmounted by the Borough's Coat of Arms, 
air pool in Endell Street, where between 1300 and 1500 people have daily found relief from now provides dressing accommodation for 200 persons an hour. The water in the pool 
the heat. The pool is on the site of the Holborn Borough Council's Public Swimming- is sterilised; 51,000 gallons being filtered every 2} hours and pleasantly warmed by 
bath, which was pulled down in 1938 in preparation for the building of a more modern steam heating. The poster advertising “‘ Merrie England" might well apply to this 
bath. Reconstruction was prevented by the outbreak of war and the cavity of the old Bath swimming-pool.—(Specially photographed for “ The Illustrated London News.") 
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aoe THE EMPIRE’S FRIENDLIEST RITE | DI 
TEAPOTS OF FAMOUS MEN AND /T 


BRICK TEA FOR THE RUSSIAN MARKET, PREPARED EITHER FROM (LEFT) SIFTINGS AND 
DUST, OR (RIGHT) LEAVES AND STEMS: AMONG THE EXHIBITS AT THE EMPIRE TEA BUREAU. 


“pO. YOU TAKE INDIAN OR CHINA TEA?” A TWO-PARTITIONED TEAPOT, ORIGINALLY 
DESIGNED TO SERVE BLACK OR GREEN TEA, BUT APPLICABLE TO MODERN TASTES. 





DESIGN MODIFIED FOR SPEED: A LARGE TWO-SPOUTED TEAPOT IN BLACK EARTHENWARE 
WITH GILT PATTERNS, DESIGNED TO FILL TWO CUPS SIMULTANEOUSLY. 








-wuyesnveceurnnnnennuenenennenannntn 
DESIGN MODIFIED BY INGENUITY: A SILVER-PLATED TEAPOT, IN WHICH THE LID SERVES 
* TO PUMP OUT THE TEA. PATENTED BY JAMES ROYLE IN THE LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 














SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO KEEP TEA HOT: A SET IN WHITE AND GILT CHINA, , 
IN WHICH THE POT IS CARRIED ON A STAND ABOVE A SMALL LAMP. ¥Y JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. (Lent by his Grace the Duke of Wellington.) 
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TO COMMEMORATE THE GREAT DUKE’S VICTORY AT VITTORIA (1813): A MEMORIAL TEAPOT Bin, 


Designed as a link between the public and the tea-producers of the British Empire, visually the history of tea-drinking and the arts and customs which have developed 
the new Tea Centre at 22, Regent Street, S.W.1, opens its career with an Exhibition, out of it ; to describe the processes of tea production ; and to help in all possible ways 
which has been put on by the Empire Tea Bureau, and of which the public opening those who distribute, serve or consume tea. The pictures which we reproduce on 
was arranged for July 17. This exhibition has several purposes in view: to show these pages by courtesy of the Empire Tea Bureau are of the considerable collection 
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ITE | DISPLAYED IN A CURRENT EXHIBITION: 
AND 7} TEAPOTS OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


14 Tease QTL 
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Ul 
4 ADMIRAL NELSON’S SILVER TEAPOT: ONE OF THE TEAPOTS OF THE GREAT AT THE EMPIRE r 
TEA BUREAU EXHIBITION. (Lent by the National Maritime Museum.) :. 


eonseeene en peraneseovaneniansensns Havnenosaneneeneineeny 
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A TEAPOT IN AN UNUSUAL MATERIAL : A GLASS SPECIMEN DATING FROM d 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (Lent for the exhibition by the Victoria and Albert Museum.) " 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD’S TEAPOT: A PRESENT FROM QUEEN VICTORIA IN 1876, MADE 
OF SILVER WITH AN IVORY HANDLE. (Lent by Mr. Trevor Williams.) 





DESIGN MODIFIED FOR CONVEYANCE WHILE TRAVELLING : CHINESE TEAPOTS IN SPECIAL 
CARRYING CASES MADE OF WOOD (LEFT) OR WOVEN CANE. 











agra 


AN ENGLISH COVERLESS TEAPOT, INTO WHICH THE TEA iS POURED THROUGH 


THE SILVER TEAPOT OF ADMIRAL HARDY, “‘ NELSON'S HARDY,” FLAG-CAPTAIN ON THE VICTORY 
A TWENTIETH-CENTURY PATENT. ) 


AND WITNESS OF NELSON'S DEATH. (Lent by the National Maritime Museum.) A HOLE IN THE BASE: 


A vind ne Satie 


who have during the last six years drunk countless cups of Service ‘‘ Char,"’ it will be 
of especial interest to read one exhibit, the first written reference to tea by an 
Englishman, a 1615 order by an East India Company official for ‘‘.two pots of the 
Pictures of famous tea-drinkers of the past are also a feature. ... 


of teapots of all kinds; teapots remarkable for their beauty or rarity, of ingenious 
| designs for some special purpose and, in a section by themselves, the teapots of famous 
| ‘Englishmen. Many of the teapots shown are on loan from leading public and private 
collections. Two displays trace the history of tea-drinking in England and, to all best chaw.” 
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SEASHORE 8t SEARCHINGS.—4. STARFISH AND THEIR ALLIES. 








+ Nagai of the animals in the sea have relatives ashore ; there are fishes in lakes as well 
4 as in inter-tidal rock-pools ; the winkles of the sea-rocks are related to garden snails. 
But nowhere on land or in fresh water will a living animal resembling a starfish be found. 
It has many relations, but they are all marine, and all are built on the same radial plan, 
having a number of similar parts repeated around a central axis, like the spokes of a wheel 
around the hub. The number is usually five, and ‘“‘ why amongst sea-starres nature chiefly 
delighteth in five points "’ was described by Sir Thomas Browne as an “ abstrusity of no 
ready resolution ’’"—as, indeed, it is. More modern writers have called the group to which 
they belong “‘ Nature’s pentagonal experiment.” If we accept the idea of purpose which 
that description implies we may put another fact by saying that they have never conquered 
the land. 

Starfishes are familiar objects on our seashores. But 
those most commonly seen, stranded high on the beach, are 
out of their element and, inert and flaccid, give little idea of 
a character common to their group, which, like their shape, 
gives them a peculiar interest. It is the hydraulic, or water 
vascular, system by means of which they move. On the 
underside of each arm is a furrow, occupied, in the 
commonest British species (A sterias rubens), by four closely- 
placed rows of soft, tubular outgrowths with flattened ends, 
They are the tube-feet. Each is connected to a canal 
running down inside the arm. The five arm canals are 
joined by a ring canal around the cesophagus just above the 
mouth, which is central. From it another canal runs up- 
wards to a perforated plate which may be seen on the 


ide o ima i ntre. he whole system 3 
upper side of the animal near its cent T ‘ THE SEA-CUCUMBER, OR HOLOTHURIAN, WHICH HAS TENTACLES 














THE GALLANT WHO DANCED TO GREATNESS. 


| is a strange fact that of the four great statesmen of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, Cecil, 
Walsingham, Leicester-and Hatton, only Walsingham has had the distinction of a 
modern, full-length biography. Of the four, Sir Christopher Hatton has been the least 
noticed, probably. because of the belief, assiduously passed on from generation to 
generation, that ‘he was more courtier than statesman, a handsome gallant who danced 
his way into the young Queen’s favour. Eric St. John Brooks has set himself to 
discount this mistaken concept. In “Sir CuristopHeR Hatton: QUEEN ELIzABETH’s 
Favourite ” (Cape; 18s.) he brings before us not only the young Gentleman Pensioner 
who mimed and danced and tilted for the Queen’s delight, but the intelligent, discreet 
and faithful statesman he became in due course. Hatton was not without his faults. 
He blackmailed the Bishop of Ely out of his London 
residence which to-day we know only as Hatton Garden ; 
he was suspected of contriving the death of the Earl of 
Northumberland following the Northern Rebellion; and 
he died in debt to the Crown, though comforted by his 
Sovereign. But Dr. Brooks draws a strong, if not very 
vivid, character, and to read the book is to be given still 
fuller knowledge of Elizabeth’s Court and of the period. 
When Lord Hemingford, better known to Parliamen- 
tarians as Sir Dennis Herbert, set out to write of his 
experiences at Westminster as private Member, Deputy 
Chairman of Committees, Chairman and Deputy Speaker, 
he did so in the hope that what he had to say might 
increase interest in the House of Commons and its conduct 
during the momentous years of peace and war since 1918. 
This is just what ‘“ Back-BENCHER. AND CHAIRMAN” 
(John Murray ; 18s.) does. It throws considerable light on 





i 2d with water, which is ved about within it by the 
is filled with water, h is moved about wit t by AND TUBE-FEET ON THE SAME RADIAL PLAN AS THE STAR- 


muscular walls of the tube-feet and controlled by valves. 
Any losses are made good through the perforated plate on 
the dorsal side. 


FISH, BUT Is OVERLAID BY A BILATERAL SYMMETRY. 
(Approx. natural size.) 


Parliamentary tradition and procedure, while especially 
interesting to the general reader are the accounts of Parlia- 
ment during the war years. We read of the arrangements 





vascular system may be seen in action. The numerous and around the mouth: 
very extensile tube-feet are stretched out in the way it 
wishes to go, and the discs at their ends are applied to the 
bottom ; a vacuum is created in the middle of each disc so that 
it adheres ; the tube-feet are contracted and the animal thereby 
dragged forward. This is perhaps the most peculiar and highly- 
specialised of all means of locomotion used by seashore animals. 
It is not a speedy movement, for the starfish does only about six 
inches an hour. If it wishes to change direction it does not turn 
its body ; it has no “‘ front " to meet its environment ; that part 
of it, that arm, which for the moment is leading, is its moment- 
ary front. When direction is changed, another arm takes over. 
The last tube-foot at the tip of each arm is highly sensitized and 
acts as a rudimentary eye, and the leading arm-tip is often 
raised and waved searchingly from side to side. 

It is with the same strange hydraulic system that the starfish 
is able to overcome the proverbial “ sticking’? power of the 
limpet on which, among other shellfish, it feeds. By arching 
itself astride the limpet, anchoring the tube-feet of the outer 
parts of the arms to the rock, applying those of the inner parts 
to the shell, and exerting an unrelenting pull, it forces the limpet 
to succumb; its staying power is the greater. The dislodged 
limpet is too large to swallow. The starfish everts its stomach 
around it and digests its soft parts outside its own body. 

Another striking character of most starfishes, and of Asterias NEAR 
rubens among them, is shown in their development, for it includes 


a metamorphosis as great as that which transforms a caterpillar The group to bata 3 De bongs is called “ Brittle,” 
; 4 ‘ ; 4 because the mem rs of it so readily 
into a butterfly. The eggs and sperm are shed into the sea, and whole of their arms if handled. They are able to regenerate 


the parts that they lose. 


the fertilised ovum grows into a minute larva so unlike the adult 
that, when first discovered, it was supposed to be a 
separate animal and it was given another name. It has 
a front and a hind end and no trace of radial symmetry. 
A band of cilia surrounds the body and, unlike the 
bottom-living adult, it leads a planktonic life in the 
surface waters of the sea until it settles down to change 
its form to that of a starfish. 

Not all starfishes develop thus. One of the excep- 
tions is Henricia sanguinolenta, a common species on 
British coasts. Instead of scattering its seed in the 
water, it protects its brood, and for that reason they 
undergo a direct development without a_ planktonic 
larval stage. The female starfish arches her body, 
attaches the outer parts of her arms by the tube-feet 
to a rock surface and so creates a closed cavity 
below the mouth. Into this the eggs are shed and 
in its shelter they develop. Meanwhile, the mother does 
not feed. An Arctic species goes further, taking the 
eggs into the stomach and allowing the young to develop 
there. The period of “ gestation” is about three weeks. 

Other starfishes than Asterias rubens and Henricia 
sanguinolenta may be found by searching our beaches. 
Among them are the small, short-armed Gibbous Starlet 
(Asterina gibbosa) and the large and splendid Sunstar 
(Solaster papposus), with ten to twelve arms. The most 
rewarding place to search is at extreme low water. 
There, too, the relatives of the starfishes, belonging to 
four classes, may be discovered. The nearness of 
Brittle Stars to starfishes will be at once apparent, for 


they have asimilar form. But the arms are thinner and OFTEN FOUND STRANDED ON OUR BEACHES AS THE TIDE FALLS : 
THE COMMON BRITISH STARFISH, ASTERIAS RUBENS. 


longer, more clearly marked off from the body, and have 


no furrow on the underside. They are more active than The perforated plate, which is a part of the water vascular 
a light spot near the centre of the larger specimen. The smaller specimen has unravel the tangled skein of the relations between England 


lost three arms and is seen regenerating one. 


starfishes, for they move by snake-like flexings of the 
arms and not with the tube-feet. 

Rigid, globular Sea-urchins and soft, sausage-like Sea- 
cucumbers do not at first look like relatives of starfishes ; but closer inspection would show in 
each five rows of tube-feet, radially arranged. All Sea-cucumbers and some Sea-urchins, as, 
for example, the very common Heart-urchin of our sandy beaches, show a bilateral symmetry 
superimposed, as it were, on the more primitive radial plan ; they do have fore and hind ends. 

The fifth and last class, the Sea-lilies and Feather Stars, differ from the other four in 
that they live attached to the bottom by a stalk or a group of grasping processes. They 
are flower-like, There is one shallow-water British species, the Rosy Feather Star. It 
is found uncovered only in very sheltered places, like Salcombe Estuary, at extreme low 
water during spring tides. Elsewhere, the waves are too much for it. 

The five classes—Starfishes, Brittle-stars, Sea-urchins, Sea-cucumbers and Sea-lilies— 
comprise the phylum Echinodermata, ‘* Nature’s pentagonal experiment.” All possess the 
highly characteristic water vascular system known in no other group. Although they 
have never colonised fresh water or the land, they live everywhere on the sea-bottom, 
from the sands and rocks of wave-beaten beaches to the oozes of the dark and 


ranched 
they are used te feeding. 








If a fresh specimen be watched in a rock-pool the water = yd pr tg od ig — rows of tube-feet are shown; two are +) move Parliament to the Provinces should the need 


processes are tentacles é f . 
arise, and of the move to Church House, Westminster. 


, Among the “ incidents” which occurred when the author 
was in the Chair, one of the most amus'ng is of the West 
African potentate who was in the habit of going about London 
wearing his gold crown, but who, on the tactful suggestion of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, doffed it when in the Distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery and thereby saved the Deputy Speaker from what 
might have been an awkward situation. 

A charming bit of autobiography comes from Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. She entitles it ‘‘ Tze MERRY WIVES OF WESTMINSTER ” 
(Macmillan ; 12s. 6d.) because it opens with an account of her 
home in Great College Street, Westminster, and of the other 
young wives of the neighbourhood whom she knew or came to 
know. But her interests and friendships were soon to range 
far beyond the purlieu of Great College Street, Barton Street, 
Cowley Street and North Street, and we are soon caught up 
in the social and literary life of the years following 1896, the 
year of her marriage. Needless to say, the book abounds with 
stories and anecdotes of well-known people. One of the most 
curious concerns Andrew Lang who, for some time before his 
death, declared that awful calamities were about to befall 
Europe. Of the many novelists she has known—and their 
number must be legion—Arnold Bennett, she says, had by far 


COMMONLY FOUND UNDER STONES OR IN CREVICES the most unusual personality. 
LOW-WATER MARK ON BRITISH COASTS: 
OPHIOTHRIX FRAGILIS, A BRITTLE STAR. (Enlarged.) dealt with by Alan Houghton Brodrick in “‘ Cross-CHANNEL ” 


The France which Marie Belloc Lowndes loves is lovingly 


(Hutchinson ; 21s.). It is no conventional account of France 
reak off parts or the and the French, but a series of sketches and impressions, cross- 
threaded with bits of history, topography, sociology and gastro- 
nomy. Mr. Brodrick ranges from Alsace to Gascony, 
from Provence to Brittany. He goes to Champigny- 
sur-Veude, for example, Champigny which is “ one of 
the imperative things of France, perhaps even of 
North-Western Europe—and it is hidden and ignored.” 
Yet it is a blaze of Renaissance stained glass set into 
walls of surprising whiteness ; which gives the writer an 
opportunity to tell something of the great ‘‘ enamellers ” 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. So it is 
wherever he goes: always something unexpected, 
interesting, informative, often piquant. 

And if Alan Houghton Brodrick lures his readers 
to France, Richard Hayward sends out a call to Kerry 
which is also compelling. ‘“‘ In THE KINGDOM OF KERRY” 
(Dundalgan Press, Dundalk; 17s. 6d.) is the sort of 
guide to a comparatively unknown country—so far as 
the average Englishman is concerned, despite the fact 
that it embraces Killarney—which is both appealing 
and informative. Writing of the curraghs or coracles 
which, in Kerry, are called canoes—light wicker or 
wooden framework covered with hides or tarred canvas 
—Mr. Hayward says: “To watch a man of the 
Blaskets coming into Dunquin through the great Atlantic 
combers, his frail little canvas canoe now dancing 
lightly on a foaming crest, now deep sunk in the green 
immensity of a following valley, is one of the rare 
sights of this our day, . . .” One cannot leave the book 
without a word of praise for Theo. J. Gracey’s many 
drawings. 

Political matters, quite rightly, enter but slightly 
into the book. Shane Leslie, on the other hand, sets 
rater, is seen as 6=- Out: in “ THe Irisn Tancie” (Macdonald ; ros. 6d.) to 


and Ireland for the benefit of the people of this country. 
He himself lives on the border, and it was apparently the 
questions put to him by American soldiers posted there during the war which prompted 
the book. He asserts that the Irish problem must be studied with infinite patience, infinite 
jest and infinite charity. The immediate grievances to be moved are the political 
disadvantages that minorities protest on each side of the border ; but for the main problem 
he believes the approach will come from outside politics, through a cultural channel. 

Few could be better qualified to compile “ Tue Countryman's Wrex-Enp Boox ” 
(Seeley Service ; 12s. 6d.) than the one-time Editor of The Field, Eric Parker. He tells 
of building a country house and of setting down bird song; of the choice of a dog and 
the best wood to burn! of life in a pond and the record weights of fish and birds; of 
predicting the weather and measuring trees. Here are some of his opinions ; A Scots 
pine in its prime is one of the most beautiful trees in the world ; the best climbing rose 
for a south wall is Mermaid; for physical beauty the Golden Retriever stands alone ; 
a vixen with cubs is a sight of wild life unequalled for its charm. He tells us that as 
firewood a juniper stub will scent the whole house, and that no pests or fungus troubles 
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still ocean deeps, 





D. Ditwyn Joun, M.Sc. bother the mulberry. 


W. R. Catverr. 
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The latest idea—Garden chairs, seats, tables and trays, all in— 
Reynolds’ Light Alloys: 

Less than half the weight of others. 

Permanently bright, and won't rust 

if left out in the open. 
Although Reynolds do not make the complete articles, they 
supply all the necessary materials to leading Furniture Manufac- 
turers, from whom your Dealer should be able to get supplies. 


® 
REYNOLDS 


REYNOLDS TUBE CO. LTD. (Light 
REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD., 
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Sindrede’ 66 
HUNTING COATS and WHITE BREECHES 


now in stock 


4 Moss Bros. of Covent Garden have a plentiful supply of scarlet Hunt Coats 
and white breeches ready for immediate wear. Many are made from 
pre-war cloth and are very reasonably priced. Other riding kit for men, 
women and children is also available although not in pre-war abundance. 
Write for details of sizes and prices. 


MOSS BROS 


3 OF COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King Street & Bedford Street, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4477. 
Branches: at Bournemouth, Manchester, Portsmouth, Bristol, Camberley, Aldershot. 
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Tanqueray Gordon & Co., Ltd. 


Goodyear’s All-Weather Tread 
with its familiar diamonds is well 
known for non-skid safety. 

But those diamonds have another 
secret, also of importance to 
motorists. -They are staggered so 
that no two of the same size ever 
follow each other. Volume of sound 
doesn’t build up and the whistling 
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Half-bottle -13/3. U.K. only 
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Coal Tar Soap 





IDEAL FOR TOILET & NURSERY 





It was to be expected that radio dealers 
would be inundated with enquiries 
about the new ULTRA Radio. The old 
ULTRA came through the war with such 
flying colours that its already high 
reputation was multiplied. Our big 
task for a time will be to see that the 
new sets are distributed in 
fair rotation. Put your 
name on your ULTRA dealer’s 
list as early as possible. He 
will look after you.: 


ore Than a set- 
Ub a Service. 





ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD. SALES DEPT. 62 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON; S.W.I 
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When you call at 
any of these 
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VANTELLA suns 
with VAM HEUSEN.. 
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—makes Goodyear Tyres Silent 


Jury 20, 1946 





“ 
“ 


of air through the grooves is broken. 
Tyre-noise is cut down without 
lessening your safety. 

Goodyear. Research is constantly 
seeking such ways as this to improve 
tyres. That is how Goodyear 
achieved their leadership in the 
rubber industry and how they have 
maintained it ever since. 


GOODFSYEAR 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 
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Also M.L. Whisky 
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CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO. LTD. 
DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND. 
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Now that I’ve seen the workmanship 


on most of the new cars... 





MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED - COWLEY + OXFORD 








HARBOURS OF THE WORLD 





CARDIFF retistie power is 


essential in every harbour. That is 
why Lister-Blackstone Marine Engines 
are in universal use—they provide 
efficient power for auxiliary and 


propulsion purposes. 


R.A. LISTER (MARINE SALES) LTD. 


DURSLEY GLOUCES PER SHIRE. 
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THE OPTIMIST 


“Leave them wi’ me and [Il 
see what | can dae for ye. 


The laces are no sae bad.” 


PATON’S 


WORLD FAMOUS BOOT 
AND SHOE LACES 


For quality, wear and appearance 
you cannot get better. 


WM. PATON LTD. 
JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND. 
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Time Marches On! sla ha 
A JOHNNIE 

My innings, going strong since 1820, ae - — 
Nicene ane Pibinas fe WALKER 


Is in its second century today. 


I’ve seen changes in the game, cee, «=: BORN 1820— 


But the spirit is the same — ‘ 3) Iw STILL GOING STRONG 


Both on the field and after close of play. 
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